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Acents.—Mr. D. D. White of this city is on a visit to the county 
of Knox as agent for this paper. Our friends,on whom he may 
call, willodlige us by rendering him any aid that may be in their 
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Several other young men have engazed totravel to some extent 
asagents. Observe, all who have a written certificate on a pros- 
pectus, signed by the editor, are duly authorized to receive subserip- 
tions, and are worthy of confidence. 

Te Messrs. Evy & Campse ct, at their seed store, in Lower Mar- 
ket st. Cincinnati, are agents for the Ohio Cuitivator. 





LOOK HERE! 

Post-Masters will greatly oblige us, when or- 
dering papers, if they will take the pains to write 
the names of subscribers plainly; and always give 
the name of the county and State with that of the 
post office. We are often sorely puzzled on ac- 
count of these omissions—indeed some letters 
have been received without even the name of 
the post office! 

They will further oblige us by sending us word 
in all cases where papers do not arrive promptly; 
also by returning any packages that may by 
chance arrive at wrong offices. 

In reply to several postmasters who have sig- 
nified a wish to have the Cultivator sent them 
for services in remitting, &c., we now state that 
all who send or have sent 12 names or more with 
the payments, will be entitled to a copy if they 
desire it. 


0 Acents Wantep.—Several young men, of 
energy and good address, may find profitable em- 
ployment as travelling agents for this paper—good 
references required. 





To Editors. 

As there is a prospect of a little cessation of po- 
litical excitement, we take this occasion to en- 
treat the conductors of the newspaper press to 
lend their aid in the important work of awaken- 
ing the farming community to the subject of im- 
provements in agriculture. Look at the facts and 
suggestions which are given in this and prece- 
ding numbers of this paper, and judge whether 
there is not great need of united and strenuous 
efforts for this object. 

(We are glad to find that the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette and some others among the influential pa- 

ers of this State. are leading off right earnestly 
in this cause.) 

We send the Cultivator regularly to more than 
one hundred papers in Ohio, and will send it to 
any others that commend it to the attention of 
their farming readers, mentioning terms, &. We 
request, however, that they will remember to 
give credit for aM articles copied from our col- 
umns. We notice that quite a number of our 
exchanges shamefully neglect this act of simple 
justice. 

We not ask many of the country papers to ex- 
change with us regularly, but the editors will 
oblige us by sending a copy marked, whenever 
they give any original agricultural intelligence, 
especially any notices of agricultural societies, 
the appearance of crops, &c. 


Facts for the People of Ohio. 
Decrease of the Wheat Crop—Our glory departing ! 


For the last five years it has been published to 
the world, that Ohio produces more wheat than 
any other State inthe Union. This is the proud- 
est boast of her citizens, and it has done more 
than all else to establish her credit abroad. With 
a wheat crop from twenty to twenty five millions 
of bushels, one half surplus product, it was well 
known that the farmers of Ohio would be able 
without difficulty, to pay their taxes, and the in- 
debtedness of the State, and speedily to become 
prosperous and wealthy. 

But the reports of the Commissioner of patents, 
show that our State is fast losing this enviable 
distinction; and it is probable that next year’s re- 
port will strip our farmers of this their highest 
honor! The report for last year affords an argu- 
ment in favor of the promotion of agriculture in 
Ohio, that ought to command the most serious at- 
tention of her citizens, and cause them to put 
forth immediate and vigorous efforts for the diffu- 
sion of a knowledge of improved methods of cul- 
tivation among farmers. 


The wheat crop of Ohio for the past three years 
is estimated as follows: 

Crop of 1842, 25,387,439 bushels. 

. 1843, 18,786,705 ‘* (30 per ct. loss.) 
1844, 15,969,000 ‘ (15 per ct. more loss) 
Showing a decrease of 45 per cent. or nearly ten 
miltions of bushels in only two years ! 

And this too, while it is well known that the 
number of acres devoted to this crop has every 
year been greater than the one preceding! And 
another important fact is, there has not been a 
proportional increase of other products to make 
up for this immense loss. Is it any wonder then 
that our State is embarrassed, and that farmers 
find it difficult to meet their taxes? (The reports 
of the Board of Public Works show a decrease in 
the aggregate amount of wheat and flour; ship- 
ped on all the canals in the State for the past 
four years.) 

As evidence that this falling off is mainly at- 
tributable to defective farming, let us look at the 
example of New York, where knowledge has 
been diffused for a number of years past, by five 
or six widely circulated agricultural papers, 
several of them numbering from ten to twenty 
thousand subscribers; and where forty or fifty 
county Agricultural Societies, and one for the 
State, are sustained by the aid of $8,000 per 
year from the Treasury. There the reports show 
a marked increase in the wheat crop during the 
same time that it has decreased in Ohio. The 
figures stand thus: 


“e 


For 1842, 11,132,472 bushels. 
“ 1843, 12,479,499 * 
© 1844, 14,975,000 “6 


Showing a gain of nearly four milions of bushels 
in two years; and most of the other products of 
the farm in that State, have increased in a pro- 
portionate ratio for the past four years. 

From these figures it is easy to see, that in all 
probability the next annual report will rob Ohio 
of the honor of being the first wheat State in 
the union, and award the palm to the farmers 
of the Empire State! 

And yet Ohio possesses at least double the 
number of acres adapted to this crop that New 
York does; and there can be no good reason why 
we should not retain this high honor; or if so 
unfortunate as to lose it for the coming season, it 
should be regained, and made more securely our 
|own than ever before. It is true our Legislature, 
in the heat of party strife, have seemed to neg- 
lect the greatest interests of the State, but this 
only renders it more necessary for the people 
themselves to awake and exert themselves. 

The first thing necessary to be done is to cir- 


























culate agricultural papers among the farmets, and 
point out through them the necessity and means 
ofimprovement. Until this is done more effect- 
ually than now, it will be of comparatively little 
use to legislate upon the subject or form associa- 
tions; for till then, not one in twenty of the far- 
mers will co-operate in such measures. If the 
friends of the cause, who perceive the evil and 
the remedy, will go to work for this purpose, 
with one tenth part of the enthusiasm that is 
manifested during an ordinary political cam- 
paign, and we should soon see results that would 
cheer the heart of every true patriot. 


The Legislature Adjourned. 

After a session of nearly three months and a 
half the Sotons (!) of this great State have return- 
ed to their homes. They have passed a large 
number of laws, some of them doubtless, intend- 
ed to be of general benefit to the people, but many 
more, for the special good of a party, or a few 
partizan triends. The triends of agriculture, the 
greatest interest of the State, have petitioned and 
urged in vain for the least possible act that might 
have a tendency to advance the great productive 
interests of the State, and promote the prosperi- 
ty of the whole people, Without regard to party! 
Whole weeks have been spent in devising new 
modes and new articles of taxation, but they had 
no time to legislate on that which was directly 
calculated to increase the ability of the people to 
pay taxes, and would lessen the need of taxation 
by increasing the revenues of the public works. 

Petitions were presented for a law for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, from almost every county 
in the State, and several bills for that purpose 
were introduced and remodeled or amended to 
remove as far as possible, all the objections that 
were urged against them: but all were rejected 
as though of no kind of importance! A few of 
the members of both branches deserve credit for 
their efforts in the cause; but of others we should 
like to say a few words to their constituents, were 
it not that it would ill become the character of 
our paper. 

It is due, however, to the 2500 friends of ag- 
riculture, whose petitions were thus disregarded, 
that they should be informed how and by whom 
this was done. We shall therefore give a brief 
history of the matter in our next. 





Proposed Convention of Friends of Ag- 
riculture in Ohio. 

In view of the conduct of the late General 
Assembly in refusing to adopt any measures for 
the promotion of the great interests of agricul- 
ture in Ohio, and believing that it is indispensi- 
bly necessary that effective measures should be 
adopted for that purpose, several well known 
friends of agriculture have suggested that a con- 
vention of friends of the cause be held in Colum- 
bus early in the coming summer, for the purpose 
of agreeing on a plan for legislative action, to lay 
before the next General Assembly, and devise 
means for diffusing such information throughout 
the State as will secure the passage of a law and 
general co-operation of effort for the advance- 
ment of this cause. 

Those who approve of this suggestion, and 
will endeavor to attend, will please to send their 
names to the editor of the Cultivator, previous 
to Ist of May, with any suggestions that may 
occur to them as to the day of holding the con- 
vention, &c. The Governor of the State has 
signified his approval of the plan, and his wil- 
lingness to co-operate in such measures as may 
be agreed on. 


We are gratified to perceive by notices in the 
country papers that several county agricultural 
societies are showing new signs of life; and some 
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new ones are about to be organized where they 
have not heretofore existed. There is a great 
work to be done in this way in Ohio—of which 
we shall say more hereafter. 

In the Conneaut Reporter, and the Ashtabula 
Sentinel, we have seen notices of the annual 
meeting of the Ashtabula co. Ag. Society, held 
at Jefferson, on the 4th ult. The address deliv- 
ered by the president of the society, R. W. Gris- 
wold, Esq., isa very instructive and practical es- 
say, though rather too lengthy for our taste. We 
shall endeavor to find room for an extract or two 
before long. (Will the editor of the Sentinel fa- 
vor us with a second copy of his paper, contain- 
ing the first part of the address; we have lost 
ours.) 

The following call which we find in the Sen- 
eca Advertiser exhibits the right spirit, and we 
believe that Seneca will soon be able to put to 
shame some of her sister counties of much great- 
er age and population: 

SENECA COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A word tothe Board of officers—who consist 
of A. Ingraham, President; Levi Davis, Vice 
President; Loyd Norris, Treasurer; R. G. Pen- 
nington, Recording Secretary; Joseph McClellan, 
John Terry and George Stoner, committeemen: 

GENTLEMEN: —We have slept one year; is that 
not enough! All is calm now, and our new Pres- 
ident has taken his seat. Shall we not arouse 
from our slumbers by meeting and forming, un- 
der our constitution, a premium list for our next 
October fair! Let it not be said that Seneca 
county cannot sustain, through her enterprising 
farmers, a well organized Agricultural Society! 
Was it not acknowledged by all present that our 
exhibitions, at the fairs of 1842 and °43, surpas- 
sed all expectation, and have they not already 
been the means of improving our farm-stock ? 
Let us then take renewed courage in our enter- 
prise! We have a new help-marte in the im- 
provement of agriculture science in this State, 
in the person of M. B. Batenam, Esq., formerly 
editor of the Genesse Farmer, in Rochester, N. 
Y. Heis now with usin Ohio, and has com- 
menced the publication of the Ohio Cultivator, 
at Columbus, which I have no doubt will give us 
great aid in the furtherance of Agricultural sci- 
ence in this State—which is so much needed, 


| would propose that in making out our list of 


premiums, for next fall, we award all premiums 
of the denomination of $1, in the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor. In this way we can get some thirty or forty 
agricultural papers taken and read in this coun- 
ty, which will greatly increase our means of 
knowledge in agricultural affairs, and encourage, 
by the light of intelligence, those who, otherwise, 
might not lend their friendly interest to our mer- 
itorious enterprise. 

{ would recommend that the board meet at the 
Court House, in Tiffin, on Monday, the 24th day 
of March, for the purpose of preparing a premi- 
um list for the next October fair. 

SAMUEL WAGGONER, 
Cor. Sec. Sen. Agr’l. Soc’y. 
Township Farmers’ Clubs. 

We are much pleased to learn that the sugges- 
tions of our friend Dr. Townsend (in No. 4) re- 
specting neighborhood or township associations 
are about to be carried into effect in a number of 
cases. One of these is in Blue Rock township, 
Muskingum county; another, Blendon tp., Frank- 
lin co.; many others we have no doubt will fol- 
low the example next fall, in time for holding 
social discussions during the long evenings.— 
There can bé no doubt but that the results will 
be highly beneficial, especially where whole 
neighborhoods become subscribers for the Ohio 
Cultivator; as in the places we have mentioned. 
. We again repeat the request that all societies 
or associations for the promotion of egriculture 
in the State, will send us some account of their 
doings. 

Look To rng Wnhear Frevcps.—The heavy 
rains may cause much loss if the furrows are not 
well opened about these days. Remember the 
hint given in our last about feeding off with sheep 
where the crop is too forward. 











Brief Hints on Gardening. 

We gave in our last, some directions for laying 
out and preparing the ground for a farmer’s gar- 
den; and according to promise, we now offer some 
hints on planting the same; though want of space 
compels us to be quite brief. 

With reference to what are termed small fruits, 
no man who pretends to have a garden, should be 
without a supply of them. ‘The plants cost little 
or nothing, can be obtained in almost every neigh- 
borhood, and when once planted, they require very 
little labor or attention; while they afford a con- 
stant succession of the richest and most whole- 
some luxuries for the table during the whole of 
spring and summer. 

Strawberries.—It is usually recommended to 
plant these early in the fall, as soon as the heat 
of summer is over, but it may be done as well 
now; only they will not bear as well the first sea- 
son. Procure good strong plants from the run- 
ners of last year’s growth, and of the best kinds 
you can obtain conveniently. The varieties are 
very numerous, and almost all of them are good 
when well cultivated. Plant a bed each of sev- 
eral sorts if you can get them. They will grow 
on any good garden soil, but that which is tolera- 
bly dry and has a good share of sand or gravel is 
the best. Set the plants about 15 inches apart, 
and pinch off the runners during summer if you 
do not wish to increase the number of plants.— 
Old beds should be dug between the rows and the 
plants thinned out. 

Raspberries.—These are of the easiest possi- 
ble culture, and richly pay for the space they oc- 
cupy. Get plants of last year’s growth, and the 
best kinds you can find. ‘The red and the white 
Antwerp, are the best known good kinds; though 
there are some new varieties said to be superior 
to them. ‘The Ohio Everbearing has the advan- 
tage of producing fruit until autumn. It is not 
so highly flavored as the Antwerps, though if the 
fruit is used under the circumstances discribed 
hy our friend Lapham (in No. 3) we have no doubt 
it is very delicious! Set the plants 3 or 4 feet 
apart, in any convenient place in the garden, 
where the soil is not wet. If partially shaded 
they will bear longer. Every spring the wood of 
the previous year’s bearing should be cut away, 
close to the ground, and the new shoots shorten- 
ed, and if more than 5 or 6 ina bunch, cut out 
the weaker ones, tie the remainder loosely to a 
stake. 

Gooseberries.—This fruit deserves more gen- 
eral culture in this country—we mean the fine 
English and Scotch varieties, not the wild natives. 
Some of them are apt to mildew, however, if not 
kept well pruned and planted where there is free 
circulation of air. They are easily propagated 
from cuttings; which should have the lower eyes 
or buds cut out when planted, so as to prevent 
their sending up suckers, and train them with a 
single stem. 

Currants—Should be grown the same way, but 
care should be taken not to have the stem more 
than about 6 to 8 inches high; else the top will 
be apt to break off with the winds. 

Grapes.—Don't fail to plant some of these— 
they pay well. The Isabella and the Catawba are 
American varieties, the easiest to cultivate and 
very fine and productive. If young plants can- 
not be had set cuttings of last year’s wood, with 
2 or 3 points. ‘Train the vines on the side of a 
building, a fence, or a trellis, and they will occu- 
py just no space at all. 

Large Fruit Trees—As a general thing should 
not stand in a vegetable or flower garden; though 
a few choice kinds placed around the fences and 
borders may be admitted. Plums, and other 
fruits subject to the attacks of the curculio should 
be planted together in a fruit yard, where pigs can 
be kept during summer to devour the fallen fruit 
and the worms. 





Sowing Seeds of Garden Vegetables.—But few 
kinds need to be put in the ground before April, 
we shall, therefore, defer hints on this head, till 
our next, excepting 10 remark that where the 
ground is dry and in good order, the more hardy 
sorts may be put in the ground any time after sc- 
vere freezing is over. ‘The most important are 
peas, onions (sets and seed) lettuce and early 
beets. If not done in a hot bed, a warm shelter- 
tered spot should be prepared and seed sown of 
early cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, tomato, &c. 
Also celery if wanted for early use—a month 
later will be better for the main crop. This bed 
must be covered with a mat, or something to keep 
off the frost during cold nights. It is no use to 
sow radish seed in open ground till next month. 
The same is true of flower seeds. 

Pruning Fruit Trees —This is commonly per- 
formed early in spring, but it is better to wait till 
the leaves are about half grown—especially if 
large branches are to be removed. ‘The tree is 
then beginning to grow rapidly and the wounds 
heal more speedily and effectually—try it. 

Grafting. —It is now time to cofamence this 
operation, when much of it is to be done, and es- 
pecially on cherries and such trees as start early. 
With most kinds, however, we have always suc- 
ceeded, best when the work was delayed till the 
buds were fairly open, or even when the trees 
were in blossom. Of course the grafts should 
be cut before the buds open—we should have 
meutioned this in our last. Keep them in a cool 
place in the celiar with the cut ends in moist 
earth. We intended giving directions for graft- 
ing, but must defer it till our next. 





(<r Our readers will be gratified, as we are, 
in seeing the name of Ex Some, of Belmont, 
among our contributors; especially as we are able. 
to announce that he promises to furnish a series of 
brief practical essays on fruit culture. Mr. Nich- 
ols, it is well known, has been very largely 
engaged in the cultivation of fruit, both in the 
orchard and the nursery, for many years, in this 
climate; and, like our friend David Thomas, of 
New York, he combines much scientific research 
with practical experience in horticultural pur- 
suits. 

We should be especially pleased if both these 
friends would favor us with their views on the 
subject of blight, also, if they have any facts or 
suggestions respecting the curculio that have not 
been made public.—Ep. 


FRUIT CULTURE, No. 1. 
HOW TO SELECT FRUIT FOR AN ORCHARD. 


Mr. Eprror :—Engaged as I am in the nursery 
business, I have good reason to know, there is a 
palpable want of skill on the part of many who 
desire to set out fruit trees. How often do we 
see a valuable lot purchased in a town or city at 
great cost, and then the owner, as though his 
land were worth nothing, either entirely neglect 
to set out fruit trees, or, as is more common, im- 
mediately commence an inquiry for cherry, plum 
pear and other sprouts to fill it with, so far as he 
desires to plant fruit; nor does he seem to stand 
much on the quality, even of this neighborhood 
fruit, so as the trees are LARGE, and sometimes a 
slight preference is given for straight ones. If 
you suggest to him, it would be better to set out 
grafted or buded fruit; he replies, Oh! I don’t 
think there is much odds, and if I do not like the 
fruit when it comes, I will have it done then.— 
Now this must be admitted to be wretched im- 
providence, andgwaste of time and land. Those 
who live in towns and cities, if they would only 
open their eyes, might see in the markets, if not 
good fruits, at least that there is a difference, 
which should induce them to select for so impor- 
tant a purpose as the planting of a lot, which 
might add so much to their domestic comforts, 
and the marketable value of their property. 

Nor do farmers seem to manifest more skill in 
selecting fruit trees, than lot holders in our cities 
and villages. Many individuals of both classes, 
seem to imagine no fruit can be good except a 
few old varieties themselves have seen. Seb- 
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pose one of these calls at a nursery for cherries, 
yeaches or other fruit, you may expect something 
like the following conversation: 

‘*Have you cherry trees to sell!” 

Yes. 

‘Have you sweet-hearts and gray-hearts? 
don’t think much of them there black-hearts.” 

We have, as we think, better cherries than 
those you ask for. 

“Oh yes, I’ve heard of a great cherry, called the 
ox-heart, but I never seen none of them, and 
don’t care much about them; what kind have 
you!” 

We have Knight’s early black, the black eagle, 
elton, the black and white Tartarian, several 
Bigareaus, the Cumberland seedling, the white 
Pineapple and many other kinds, including the 
ox-heart, of which you spoke. 

«Well, I did’nt expect you had the ox-heart, 
and though I heard a great deal of it, I believe I 
shan’t take it now. I told you at first, I did’nt 
like these black cherries; they are rather too bitter 
for me to go ’em! and Mr. B. has sweet-hearts, 
and though the neighbors digs them out pretty 
bare, I will watch and get some, and then I will 
know what I have got. Have you the big cling 
peach! I heard agreat fuss about your peaches!” 

We have a number of clings; the chancellor, 
white yncses. white imperial, Diana, congress, 
and many. others. 

“Them are big names I know nothing about, 
and if you hav’nt got the big cling, I mean to 
get the seeds and raise’em; they are the peach 
for me.” 

I will not further weary you with this painful 
dialogue, which every nursery man, as I sup- 
pose, has to his regret, too frequently heard.— 
The question is, what is the remedy! Those 
who desire the diffusion of good fruits must en- 
gage in their cultivation, not merely in retired 
and private gardens, but for sale and especially 
for public exhibition. Our men of wealth must 
plant out good orchards, on their large farms, al- 
though the neighboring farmers and their sons 
should get a few fruits, not in the most honorable 
way. If the fruit is fine, though stolen, it will 
create in the eater a desire to possess it of his 
own. Say it is a few fine cultivated peaches 
that are taken, he that ate them, will not when 
he goes to plant, inquire for the big cling, but for 
peaches like Mr. A’s. The past year I hada 
few very fine peaches, I showed them them to 
all [ could; many from a love of old practices vis- 
ited them at night; and the result is, I have sold 
at advanced prices all the peach trees I had on 
hand, and no one has, this year, asked for the 
big cling. The general wish has been that I 
should make the selection, a thing pretty easily 
done, as [ knowingly cultivate only the best.— 
This satisfies me, that to let the people see and 
taste good fruit, is one of the best means to guide 
them in their selections. When the individual 
does not know himself to be able to be his own 
guide, from having seen and tasted the different 
fruits, the names of which he finds in the best 
catalogues and collections, such as Manning’s, at 
Salem, Massachusetts, Kenrick’s, Boston, Sin- 
clair’s, Baltimore, Parson’s & Co., Long Island, 
David Thomas & Sons, Western New York, and 
similar careful collections made in the west, 
among which [ think I may justly name Mr, 
Ernst of Cincinnati, Cable & Kirtland, of Cleve- 
land, and doubtless others. I say when he who 
would plant a good orchard, has no personal 
knawteien of these fruits, let him select the most 
honest nursery man he knows of, and trust him, 
and especially in peaches, peers, plums and cher- 
ries. It is the nurseryman’s business to select 
and cultivate good fruits, and every intelligent 
nurseryman must know it is his interest to grow 
none but the best, if he continue to follow the 
business. I say they, have the requisite knowl- 
edge yourselves, if possible, andif you have not, 
select and trust a man who has; and by all means 
avoid the sprouts, the sweet-hearts, and the big 
cling. 

A word more. Make good fruits plenty, and 
few will be stolen. He who raises and sells 
20,000 good trees annually, does more to prevent 
fruit stealing, than a criminai legislative act.— 
He who owns the soil and neglects to plant the 
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trees is the greater criminal. Human nature de- 
mands fruit, and the boy who supplies his wants 
is not the chief of sinners. 
Sincerely yours, 
ELI NICHOLS. 
Loydsville, Belmont co., Ohio. 








Lime with Manure for Corn. 

Mr. Barenam:—According to your request, 1 
will make an atlempt to answer the inquiries of a 
subscriber in your last No.;—*‘ whether lime would 
be of advantage (along with manure) to a yellow 
clay soil, intended for corn; and if so, what is 
the best mode of applying it. The land was 
plowed in the fall.” 

There being so few circumstances given, rela- 
tive to the soil, the kind of manure, locality, sit- 
uation, &c., that [ feel that I shall be groping, 
somewhat, in the dark, in attempting to give 
instructions in reference to this particular inqui- 
ry. My remarks, therefore, will be rather gener- 
alin their character, and your subscriber must, 
for himself, make the particular application to 
suit his soil and other circumstances. 

I give it, therefore, as my opinion, founded upon 
both theory and observation, that lime will be of 
advantage to a yellow clay soil, along with ma- 
nure, if both are properly applied. But whether 
the lime will benefit the crop of corn intended to 
be grown upon it the present season, is somewhat 
doubtful; as the action of lime does not fully take 
place until at least a year after it has been ap- 
plied. There are three great fundamental prin- 
ciples of the chemical action of lime in soils, as 
follows : 

Ist. Lime acts in a soil as a neutralizer—it 
combines with any acids that may be in the soil, 
and prevents their deleterious action upon the soil. 

2d. It acts as a decomposer—it decomposes 
earthy and metalic compounds, and forms other 
combinations, which are readily soluble. 

3d. The great use of lime in soil, is as a con- 
verter—it converts even solid vegetable fibre into 
soluble food for plants. 

These are the great principles of the chemical 
action of lime in soils, and to these must be ad- 
ded its use on an indispensable constituent of all 
cultivated plants. Lime also has a mechanical 
effect upon soils, and especially on clay soils, 
rendering them more open and pervious to air 
and water. 

Lime has been used in agriculture many hun- 
dred years, and on every variety of soils, and al- 
ways with beneficial effects, when judiciously 
applied. In England, recently, large tracts of 
country, which had been rented with difficulty at 
5 shillings per acre, have been rendered worth 30 
or 40 shillings per acre, by the application of 
lime alone. And innumerable fnstances might 
be cited in the.United States, of its beneficial 


| salt”—*and though it converts, it at the same 
| time locks up that geine which it had converted.” 
| Lime should, therefore, be applied in small quan- 
| tities, and often; and the quantity should always 
be proportioned to the amount of manure applied, 
together with the organic matter already in the 
soil. The greater the amount of organic matter 
the soil contains, the more lime may be applied 
with safety, and vice versa. 

It is possible that the lime may benefit the first 
|crop; but its full effects will be apparent on the 
| next and succeeding crops. 

Respectfully your friend, 
LAPHAM. 

Mr. Taznor, March 4, 1845. 

Letter from Mr. Gill on Silk. 
Mt. Pleasant, O., Feb. 25, 1845. 

Mr. Batenam:—In looking over the 4th No. of 
your valuable paper, I notice an article ealling 
for correspondence on Silk Culture, in which I 
am alluded to; and a wish expressed to know 
particularly how my silk operations are progress- 
ing, from whence, and by whom, I am supplied 
with the raw material, &e. And, as your corres- 
pondent observes, 1 have been willing at all 
times to impart my experience and its results to 
the public, from a wish to spread useful and cor- 
rect information thereon. You will not there- 
fore consider me intrusive if I endeavor to com- 
ply with his request. I would direct his and 
others attention to my answers to nineteen 
queries, in the proceedings of the National Con- 
vention, published by the American Institute in 
1844, entitled “the Silk Question Settled,” where 
L have, as clearly and coneisely as possible, an- 
swered their questions; and made a statement of 
my experiments, apparatus, results, &e. These 
are founded on five years’ experience, and are 
in accordance with my present views, and prac- 
tice; though for the past year I have been mov- 
ing on rather a larger scale, with the satisfactory 
results of improvement in the quality and styles 
of our fabries, increase in their quantity and va- 
riety, and reduction in the cost of production, 
and consequently in our prices. We have fur- 
nished constant employment in the factory alone, 
to fifty persons, besides those employed during 
the summer in growing cocoons; have purchased 
cocoons and reeled silk to the amount of over 
four thousand dollars, which were procured from 
Jefferson, Belmont, Guernsey, Crawford, Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Harrison, Carroll, Muskingum, 
Hamilton and several other counties in Ohio.— 
Also, some from Pennsylvania, Virginia, Indiana 
and Illinois, with considerable from Kentucky 
and Tennessee,—(we have used no foreign silk 
| whatever,}—from which, with our previous 
istock, we have manufactured over eight thou- 
| sand dollars’ worth of goods, and have more than 














effects. five thousand dollars’ worth, in its various stages 

We come now to the proper application of the | of progress, from reeled silk to warp in the looms, 
lime and manure. This will depend upon the | on which to operate until a new crop is grown. 
kind of manure,—but I suppose the kind meant, | | hope the wisdom of our legislature wili be 
is stable manure, in a state of partial decompo-|ghown by passing the bounty and agricultural 
sition; and my remarks will be based upon this| bills now before it. These bills would not cost 
supposition. It is stated that the land was plow-|the state more than one thousand dollars per 





ed in the fall, and of course it must be plowed 
again before planting. The manure must be 
spread before it is plowed and turned under.— 
After this is done, the lime may be slaked, and 
evenly spread over the ground, and well mixed 
with the surface soil by the harrow. Then fur- 
row and plant the corn. 

The reason why the lime should not be spread 
with the manure before the last plowing, is thus 
given by Professor Johnston, “Quick lime expels 
ammonia from decomposed and fermenting ma- 
nure.” And another reason is, that the lime 
should be kept near the surface of the soil, with- 
in the influence ot heat and air—but if spread 
with the manure and plowed under, it would be 
laid so deep in the soil, that it would require a 
longer time to produce its full effects. 

The quantity of lime required per acre, will de- 
pend in a great degree, upon the quantity of ma- 
nure applied, and the amount of organic matter 
previously contained in the soil. There is dan- 
ger of putting on too much;—as Dr. Dana says, 
‘*Lime changes vegetable fibre into soluble geine, 
but being applied in excess, it forms an insoluble 


year, but would incite our farmers to go into the 
‘cultivation of this important staple, which our 
| manufacturers now have to be supplied with from 
other states, but which might soon be a staple 
adding a vast amount to our agricultural and 
manufacturing wealth. 

By the way, I perused with much interest the 
valuable address of Mr. Whittlesey, on the im- 
portance and necessity of investigating, and 
improving, and bringing out all the latent sour- 
‘ces of agricultural wealth, that proper legislative 
/action and scientific information, can produce; 
\not the least of which I consider the silk cul- 
ture. It diversifies our labors, and furnishes 
| profitable employment for the aged, youth and 
'females, withdrawing a portion of it from those 
staples with which the market is glutted, and in- 
creasing the consumption and demand for all 
other products and manufactures, besides stop- 
ping the present enormous and ruinous export 
of coin for foreign silks. The cultivation and 
reeling of silk, is as practicable, sure and easy a 
crop to produce, as any other our farmers are en- 
\enped in growing, and will come im to great ad- 
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vantage as a collateral one, requiring but little 
outlay of capital, and giving a quick return for 
the labor. And the reeled silk is the same as 
coin, for manufacture here or export; and a pro- 
duction of many million dollars’ worth, annually, 
would readily find a market. For the past six 
years I have paid one uniform price, for all offer- 
ed to us, as follows: for best reelable pea-nut co- 
coons, $4 00 per bushel; best other varieties, 
#3 75; inferior reelable cocoons in proportion; 
(cut out, double and imperfect, excluded, or paid 
for at 50 cents per bushel.) Even reeled silk, of 
12 to 16, or 16 to 20 fibres, $4 75 to $5 25 per lb. 
Payments, one half in cash, and one halfin man- 
ufactured silk, at our wholesale prices. And I 
expect to pay at the same rate the coming season 
for all offered. As I expect to start another fac- 
tory at Wheeling, to keep pace at least fora 
while with the production, I am prepared to fur- 
nish all orders for the various kinds of silk fab- 
rics in demand, as plain and plaid velvets and 
satins; all varieties and colors of dress and bon- 
net silks; do. for vestings; cravats; printed pock- 
et handkerchiefs; serges, &c.; shirts, drawers, 
stockings, half hose, gloves, plushes, florentines, 
&c., warranted to give satisfaction, and at fair 
prices. 

In conclusion, I say to my fellow citizens,— 
“Go ahead’, one and all,—let us persevere. We 
can, and we will, raise and manufacture our 
own silks, and wear them also; and instead of 
exporting our coin, or going in debt to foreign- 
ers for them, have a surplus to export, with 
which we can liquidate our State Debts, and be, 
what we now claim to be—an Independent 
People. Respectfully, 

J. W. GILL. 
Mustard Seed Crop. 

Extract from aletter from C. J. Fell & Brother, 

to the Commissioner of Patents: 


“In answer to your question as to the danger 
of overstecking the market with mustard seed: 
If its culture is gone into with a ‘‘multicaulis” 
energy, the demand for the manufacture at the 
present “infant state” will not be equal to the 
supply; but if, on the contrary, the farmers move 
with their usual caution and prudence, and sow 


each but few acres, we think there is no fear of 


overstocking the market. The seed produced up- 
on American soil always commands a preference 
over the imported; and if the manufacturer can 
rely upon a supply of seed of American growth, 
even at 1 cent per pound or 50 cents per bushel 
over the cost of importing it, no orders for foreign 
seed will be sent out by them. The manufacture 
of mustard in this country is yet in its infancy, 
and has only been undertaken on a large scale 
since the passage of the tariff, giving a protection 
of 30 percent. In these two years, such improve- 
ments have been made in machinery, and such 
knowledge obtained, as has enabled the manufac- 
turers to produce an article which commands a 
preference over any heretofore imported; and 
we should not be considered too sanguine when 
we state as our firm belief, that the importation 
of manufactured mustard in 1845 will not be 
more than one-third as much asin any of the 
last five years: and that, with our superior Amer- 
ican seed, our manufacturers can supplant the 
English articles in markets it has never yet been 
sent to. If such be the case, or if a prejudice in 
other markets should prevent the manufactured 
mustard being exported, the American seed has 
only to be tried by English manufacturers, to com- 
mand with them thesame preference as we give 
it here. In these views of the case, we think 
that the demand for seed is mich more likely to 
exceed the production, than the production to 


_ exceed the demand. You have, however, better 


information at Washington, of the probable de- 
mand for seed, than we have here. 

We have written to a friend for a statement of 
the importation of mustard and mustard seed, 
but are, as yet, without the information. The 
West have heretofore supplied their own factories. 
But we learn that the increased demand for A- 
merican mustard has compelled them to look to 
the east this season for their supplies of seed, 
and we have now an application from Ken- 
tucky for seed; and our friends at Cincinnati, un- 





der date of the 15th inst., say ‘‘the fact is, the 
manufacturers here and in Kentucky and St. 
Louis, consume nearly ail that is brought into this 
market.” Our supplies for the last two years have, 
in part, been drawn from the west, and, with the 
exception of the lot purchased from Mr. Parmelee, 
we do not think, this winter, we will be able to 
get a single bushei there.” 
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“Our Contrisutors.”—It must be highly grat- 
ifying to our readers, as it is to us, to observe the 
large and increasing number of practical and tal- 
ented writers that are becoming engaged in the 
work of diffusing a knowledge of improvements 
in agriculture, through the columns of our paper. 
We regard this as the most conclusive evidence 
of a general desire for, and certain prospect of, 
the speedy advancement of this cause in Ohio. 


ApvoLocy.—So much of our time has been occu- 
pied in business pertaining to our duty as a mem- 
ber of the third house in the General Assembly, 
for the past two weeks that a number of com- 
munications have not yet been examined, and 
several private letters have remained some time 
unanswered. 


‘‘No admittance.”—Our ‘ladies’ saloon seems to 
hold out strong temptations for scribblers of the 
other sex to attempt to gain admittance therein. 
Several communications have been received, 
written in a disguised hand, pretending to be 
from ladies, but we are not to be hoaxed in these 
matters, and they ‘“‘can’t come in.” The last at- 
tempt of this kind is dated at Columbus. It con- 
tains such fulsome flattery as no lady would be 
guilty of writing, and a poor attempt at wit in 
the form of an appeal to the ladies, urging them 
to write for the columns of the Cultivator. The 
most forcible argument used is in the closing 
sentence, which is as follows: ‘Say something! 
if it is nothing more than that you’d like to see a 
bigger fool than I am.” 

Mapper Cutture.—Owing to want of time and 
the bad state of the roads, we have not been able 
to visit the person in this county who is engaged 
in this business, nor have we yet heard from Mr. 
Swift. We hope to do both in time for our next. 


Merino Woot.—We have received two fine 
specimens of Paular Merino wool, from sheep 
owned by Geo. W. Wolf. of Keene, Coshocton 
Co. Ohio. Tney were from the flock of Mr. 
Avery of New York. The buck sheared the last 
season 74 lbs, (notwithstanding transportation.) 


Nurseries at Cotumpus.—Our readers of this 
portion of the State, who wish to obtain fruit 
trees, &c. will find a good assortment at the 
nurseries of Mr. Lazell and Mr. Fisher. See ad- 
vertisements on last page. 


0<¢-Tuose Seeps, of which mention has before 
been made, are now mostly ready. See adver- 
tisement. 


0" The Horticultural Society, proposed to be 
formed at Columbus, should be organized before 
long; now that the bustle of legislation is over, 
and the time for gardening has arrived. What 
say you gentlemen—and J/adies too—when shall 
a meeting for the purpose be called! 


Noste anD Patriotic ExampLes.—The last No. 
of the Albany Cultivator says that the Hon. J. J. 
McKay, M. C. from North Carolina, has renewed 
his subscription for one huudred copies of that pa- 
per, for gratuitous circulation among his constit- 
uents. James Sloan, Esq. of the same state is 








also a subscriber for one hundred copies. 


Nurseries in Cincinnati. 


We intended to defer noticing the horticultural 
establishments in the vicinity of Cincinnati, till 
we might have an opportunity of seeing the 
whole of them, and at a more favorable season of 
the year; but in the last number of the Western 
Farmer & Gardener, we find that friend Hooper 
has given a brief account of a portion of them, 
and his remarks are so just and appropriate that 
we are constrained to copy them: 

“On one of the mildest days in the month of 
February last accompanied by our cotemporary 
and friend, Mr. Bateham, editor of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator, we took a drive round our city, to visita 
few of our best Nurseries and Green-houses.— 
The first establishment we visited was Sayers & 
Heaver’s, on the Reading Road. Here we found 
his new Green-house completed and filled with 
good and choice plants. The assortment of Roses 
has lately been much increased with the newest 
from France. They have now upwards of two 
hundred varieties. Here we found a fine and 
extensive collection of Verbenas, of which they 
have about fifteen varieties. There is yet left a 
number of very fine pear trees of the best kinds, 
out of which we had selected one hundred for 
our own farm last fall. Of peach trees there will 
be a fine lot this spring of the best kinds for dis- 
posal, as well as of most other trees, vines, and 
plants, usually found at the best nurseries. 


The next place we visited was Mr. C. W. Et- 
LIOTT’s very pretty location. We were much 
pleased with the position and arrangement of the 
grounds, cottage, and green-house. The dwel- 
ling house is on a small rise, in a beautiful thin 
grove of locusts. The surrounding small knolls 
are covered with a smooth, blue grass sward.— 
The back, and most broken parts of the ground, 
are planted with choice fruit trees. Here are 
rustic arbors and fences; made of the branches of 
trees without taking off the bark. This spring 
there will be quite a number of fruit trees of dif- 
ferent kinds for sale, chiefly peach. This nurse- 
ry ison the Madison road, a short and pretty drive 
from the city. The nursery has just the right as- 
pect, slope, and richness, for a good and flourish- 
ing growth of trees. Mr. Elliot is now stocking 
his place rapidly, and it will soon rank among 
our most extensive nurseries here. On our route 
through the city again to see Mr. 8. S. Jackson’s 
conservatories and grounds, we stopped for an 
hour to refresh ourselves and horse at what we 
considered a very good half-way house,—the well 
known and excellent hotel, the Dennison House, 
on fitth street. Here after having partaken of 
Mr. Noste’s first rate catering and careful atten- 
tion, we proceeded on our most pleasant day’s 
journeying, down the river about three miles, 
which brought us to our point of destination.— 
Mr. Jackson’s situation being on the river, and 
on the handsomest part of the road, and between 
two fine country residences, is most enchanting. 
His green-houses are tastefully and uniformly 
constructed, and of considerable extent. His 
collection of plants is fine, and of great variety. 
He has more than three hundred kinds of Roses, 
a vast number of Geraniums, Verbenas, &c. We 
saw here, for the first time, what is called the 
Poplar Peach, from its similarity in growth to the 
Lombardy Poplar. Mr. Jackson informed us that 
the fruit is fine, of good flavor. He has a num- 
ber of very large, luxuriant growing roses, well 
suited for the pyramidal form. His stock of 
peaches is large, and nearly of all kinds,—the 
fruit of Whids bea has himself tested,—about thirty 
varieties. Mr. Jackson informs us that he has 
raised upwards of a thousand roses from the seed. 
He sowed about the 20th of December last, and 
they are now showing many small buds, and even 
flowers. He occasionally gets a valuable variety 
by these means. He is also endeavoring to ob- 
tain some new varieties of Chrysanthemums from 
seed. We consider Mr. Jackson one of our best 
cultivators of flowers.” 

In addition to the foregoing, we visited the 
Spring Garden Nursery, by Mr. A. H. Ernst, 
about two miles west of the city, on the Harrison 
turnpike. It is a beautiful place even in winter, 
and charming in summer, but we shall speak of 
this hereafter. Our object now is to remark that 





this is the o'dest and most extensive nursery in 
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that region; and the proprietor is not only thor- Scientific Blunders. moval to this place; and that one somebody has 
oughly acquainted with his business, but deser-| The last number of the Western Farmer and borrowed—a pretty good sign that it is valuable. 
ving the fullest confidence of the public. His|Gardener contains ‘‘a Lecture delivered before | That State ought to sustain it well. 
stock of fruit trees is quite extensive, and em-| the Hamilton county Agricultural Society, De- British American Cultivator.—Toronto, Canada. 
braces nearly all the kinds known to be worthy | cember 21, 1844, on the subject of Vegetation and We are happy to renew our acquaintance with 
of cultivation and adapted to the climate. His| Manures; by Cuartes Wuirrtesey, Esq., Profes-| friend Edmundson. He has followed the fashion 
cherries and some other kinds we noticed, are of| sor of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology to the | in doubling his quarto into an octavo; and comes 
fine size and beautiful growth. He has also a| Society.” ate _ | with quite a bookish look, though embracing a 
large collection of ornamental shrubs, &c. From the known scientific and literary attain-| goodly mixture of interesting and instructive 
ments of the author, we were surprised on read-| matter. May he continue toimprove and prosper. 
" " ing this lecture, to find several of its positions} Maine Farmer.—Augusta, Maine. We should 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. wholly at variance with the admitted principles | feel very unwilling to be ceprived of the pleas- 
— |of true science; and showing either great care-| ure we derive from gleaning this weekly budget 
Porrry axp Agaicunturs.—We heartily concur with the ola: |lessnes or a want of familiarity with standard | of philosophy and fun by Dr. Holmes. He man- 
sees of pomp wee grace Ge columas of the Ohio Cultivator | works on agricultural chemistry. ifests as much sound sense, and practical expe- 
“right well,” especially such poetry—so well ca'culated to remove | Speaking of the food of plants and the exhaus- | rience on matters of Yankee husbandry, as any 
wd oe me shall age oe sry aden de ctor bs this | tion of soils, he says: ‘On an average, our best| writer that we know of; and the man who takes 
way oceasionally, and receive similar favors from others.—Ep. upland soils contain eighty three per centum of | his paper gets the worth of his money. fy 
mere dead matter, which has no vivifying effect} American Farmer.—Baltimore, Md. This is 
upon plants. It is composed, principally, of| the oldest of all the agricultural journals in this 
silex”—*It is certain that not only lime, soda,|country. It was commenced twenty-five years 
potash and other alkalies are found in the stalks | ago, by Mr. J. Skinner and its character has been 





























Fo: the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Farmer's Home. 
If there’s a place upon the earth, 


Where want and sorrow seldom come, of grain, but silex also. There is not supposed | well sustained by his successors. It must have 
Where discontentment ne’er had birth, to be any nourishment in this silex, which forms| been the means of great improvement in Mary- 
And peace ne’er leaves the social hearth, part of the stem; it is merely the material made | land and adjoining States. 


It is the farmer’s home. use of to give it hardness and strength. The| Southwestern Farmer.—This is said to be a val- 


True independence is a prize straw of wheat yields about sixty-one per centum | uable weekly paper, published at Raymond, Miss. 


To those possessing it more dear, of it.” ; ; _ | We should like an exchange. ens 
By far more precious in their eyes, Now let us briefly examine this choice speci- Valley Farmer.— Winchester, Va. _ This is 
Than any other ’neath the skies; men of abstruse jargon, and see if it will bear rather a young one, but evinces good spirit—and 

Alone we find it here. the light of common sense; if that is not satisfac-|a disposition to go-ahead—hope he will improve 


tory we will try it in the crucible of men of real | the farming both on the hills and in the valleys 

Let those who foolishly suppose, science at another time. of Western Virginia, and find a liberal support 
That in the city halls alone, Weare not quite certain as to the full meaning | in return. 

Are always found the “smartest beaux;” intended to be attached to the word vivifying Reed. ie epir 

(And thus their ignorance expose,) as used in the foregoing, but fiom the connection Prem the Western Parmer & Gardener. 


Visit the farmer’s home. itis plainly asserted that silex does not forma - Abstract of a Meteorological Register for the 





$ r 1 DAY 
And there they’re ever sure to find, of the nourishment or food of plants, although it year 1844. 
Sree ‘ ivele bright is admitted that it is the material which gives it : ; ys ; 
Within the evening circle bright, ‘hard rye A.” This would imaty th Kept at Mount Tabor, Champaign county, Ohio, in Latitude forty 
As “stately forms’? with hearts and minds - wor’ 7 sta engtl 5 1s Would Imply then | degrees fifteen minutes North, Longitude eighty-three degrees forty 
Enriched with gems of choicest kinds that the imparting of hardness and strength to| minutes West; and at an elevation of one thousand and ninety- 
f£ S$, 


. . ota, . ¥ four feet above the Ocean, and three hundred and fifty feet alove 
the stem of plants is no part of its nourishment; Lake Erie. By Danis Larnan, Civil Engineer. y 
’ which is as absurd as to assert that the formation Mr. Tazor. Jan. 17. 1845 
And others too, there do at night, of bones in animals, is no part of their nourish-  Bichenes : ? 253 vs 
Around the social fire side come; . ment. The truth is, and we have high authori- |“ ~ Pousieant Winteatet Society, Cincinnati 
Whose cheeks are red, and eyes are lright, ties on our side, the silex is as much a portion of Dean Sinned besowtth eon vail fd betract of 
Whose forms are fair, and steps are bright, | the food and nourishment of the plants of grain, a Diary f al wots moan y abstract oO 
Within the farmer’s home. as any other element they contain, and we be- There, a geo Seihial and sixty-nine thir 
ae eee lieve that one of the greatest causes of fail- : _ “ ; ee 
And yet another home is given : Cae es the greatest conses 40 the fail days, eighty-one cloudy days,.and one hundred 
eae balew: ure of the wheat crop is owing to a deficiency of F ; . 
To us poor mortals here below; this clement in a condition to be absorbed by ti and sixteen variable days. It rained ninety-one 
And when from earthly homes we’er riven, y the 


Lit up with virtue’s light. 





in H roots times during the year. Snow fell eighteen times 
’ 2 eaven; ; , i $ six times i atte 
bag Il mee wiper Ben - ‘ But the assertion that the straw of wheat con- oe i ~ a co oe Bose fe oo latte {oi 
eT tae : M. B tains about sixty-one per centum of silex, is a Leet andoseresnellite ie sgetienps octey ee ong 
Spring Valley, Ohio. . Be. 


blunder so wide from the truth that we must sup- ro a Seat en patna dy a ee 
acsnee deme Ainieets pose it was a slip of the pen of the author, and = me em a “ne ty yet ee ye —. 
(AN EXTRACT.) he will doubtless correct it on a moment’s reflec- pan The “te bap e ae = aod 
To make your paper interesting to the female/|tion. Without referring to books, (which are all 30th of March pried ah ob a ‘atthe fall. the 
portion of its readers, it is necessary that there|on our side) suppose we burn 100 pounds of the 28th day of Oct ‘ aki a + : i od 
be female contributors to its columns. And [| wheat straw; and, as the silex all remains in the nd ~~ i bc “aoa Ai : fs na _— two hunare 
fondly cherish the hope, that productions from | ashes, shall we find about sizty-one pounds of it! soe fall. "Fie manhoot tie jas ak Se 
the pens of talented lady writers, will often be|So far from that being the case, we shall only : 1 hs he re 





permitted to grace its pages. I would not inti- 
mate that the articles which have appeared are 
not interesting and useful, but that there are 
many others who might also contribute much to 


have 3 1-2 pounds of ashes and of this only 2 lbs. 
and 14 ounces will be silica! 


were more than usually wet, so much so, that in 
some sections of the country the crops cf corn 
and hay were nearly destroyed. The wheet crop 
was greatly diminished by the rust, and it was 


res é 4 ‘interest of your excellent raha enelpnenNaN: —— considerably injured by the fly in some sections 
prosperity an y CONTINUED FROM NO. 4, PAGE 30. of the State. The corn crop on dry ground when 
pa ~ stant ie Caveats a Cait mpipeniiaengs wll ‘ Southern Planter —By C. T. Potts, Richmond, = tended — well. Apples, peaches, and 
lady florist aive us some instractions | ** his is a monthly magazine of 24 pages,| cherries, were a ymundant inthis vicinity. Ap nes 

not some lady § f - d and one of the most able of the advocates of im-| were, however, more than usually affected with 
as to the best time and rr rae! bs sxcteige. Byes provement, in the Southern States. If this pa-| worms at the core, causing them to ripen pre- 
transplanting, the best " es Sifor ture, an an! er had general circulation throughout the Old| maturely, and disposing them to early decay.— 
ervey soil most favorable to different species o Semiaton’ we are quite sure that good results| The season was too wet for the proper ripening 


<a ; Sentinal coal would soon follow. of grapes. The Isabellas were much rotted and 
For, sisters, fair fl »wers we fondly will train, ' Southern Agriculturist.--By E. A. Miller, Charles-| mildewed; the Catawbas were not affected with 
The myrtle, the rose, and the sweet jessamine; ton, S. Carolina. This is another very useful 


mildew, but a large portion of the bunches were 


Of feminine graces fit emblems they are, work; also designed to advance the great inter-| more or less rotted. Late planted potatoes yield- 


And richly deserve our a tention and care ; ests of agriculture at the south. It usually de-| ed well where they were well tended. The dis- 
‘Then if we would send to a loved one a token votes much attention also, to horticulture and| ease so destructive to the potatoes at the east, 
Of friendship and love which may not be spuken, domestic affairs, and is very neatly printed | has not appéared here yet. Pear trees, in this 
We will hie to the paths of the garden away, withal. 


vicinity, have not been affected with blight this 
And cul: from th® flowers a fragrant boquet ; Southern Cultivator.—James Comak, Editor,| season. Plums were stung by the curculio, and 


And woven together with magical art, Augusta, Georgia. The present editor of this| rotted on the trees. The season opened three 
‘I heir mystical language will speak to the heart. paper ranks high as an agricultural writer, and| weeks earlier than last. 
Aetrza. | under his management, it cannot fail to merit lib- —_— 

Madison co., Feb. 26, 1845 eral patronage from the planters of Georgia— February 16—Snow fell three inches deep. 

: ‘ though to their disgrace, be it said, is at present | 20—Frost nearly out of the ground. 22—Trim- 

(<> Extracts from Ellsworth’s Report in our “onan aanued. It is one of the senten med we blue birds ave appeared. 26— 

next. . cheapest and best papers of the whole south. Signs of returning vegetation in the grass, daf- 

(<-The discussion on “corn and pork making” Michigan Farmer.—Jackson Mich. We have} fodils and flags; meadow-larks seen to-day. 29— 
is unavoidably deferred again. received but one number of this paper since our re- | Distant thunder; first heard this year, 
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March 2—A little snow; robins have been seen 
several days past. 4—Snow fell one inch deep, 
melted before night; splendid sunset; full moon 
brilliant. 5—Ground hard frozen this morning. 
13--Commenced plowing; wheat fields look green; 
gooseberries and raspberries have leaves. 18— 
Ground covered with an inch of snow, and hard 
frozen. 23—Snow fellone inchdeep. 24—Buds 
of the apple and peach begin to swell; vegetation 
progresses slowly, owing to cold and wet weath- 
er. 26—Buds ot the Elm have opened; frogs first 
heard; commenced making hot bed. 30—Snow 
fell last night and to-day three inches deep. 31-- 
Ground frozen; covered part of my peach trees 
with sheets before sunrise, to prevent the sun 
thawing the buds too suddenly. 

April 2—Snow yet lies in shaded places; graf- 
ted cherry trees. 4—Peach buds beginning to 
open. 11—Peach trees in full bloom; plums show 
a few flowers. 14—Apples, cherries, and straw- 
berries in bloom. 18—Hard frost, with ice. 24 
—Quinces in bloom. 27—Dodecatheon in flow- 
er. 28—Nature is now dressed in her most beau- 
tiful robes. 29—Heavy white frost. 

May 1—Locust trees in flower; put mortar 
around the base of my peach trees. 2—Planted 
corn in the garden. 8—Commenced planting 
corn in the field. 21—Frost, with ice on the 
fences, &c.; picked a few strawberries. 22— 
Heavy white frost. 27—Grapevine flowers; 
sweetbrier in flower. 28—Musquitoes have ap- 
peared. 

June 1 and 2—The greatest rain fell, known 
since the settlement of the country; so everybody 
says! 6—Silk worms have begun to spin; rasp- 
berries ripening; corn six inches high; wheat in 
head and part flowering. 9—Green peas on the 
table. 17—Raspberries ripe, both in the garden 
and fields. 19—Commenced cutting clover. 27 
—One of our neighbors has commenced cutting 
wheat. 30—A heavy rain fell in the night, which 
measured over three inches in depth. 

July 1—Wheat harvest fully commenced. 13 
—Lightning bugs, or fire-flies, first seen. 17— 
Katy-dids first heard. 28—Corn fit for table. 31 
—Rareripe peach trees much mildewed at the 
ends of the branches. 

August 11—Budded cherry trees. 20—Plowed 
in buckwheat for manure. 

September 4——-Peaches ripe. 9-—-Commenced 
cutting upcorn. 10—Commenced sowing wheat. 
11—Peaches in their prime. 15--Catawba grapes 
ripe; Isabella not yet ripe. 22—First frost occur- 
red this morning. 25—Cut clover seed. 27— 
Cut broora corn. 

October 1—Dug errly potatoes. 6—The frosts 
begin to show the “sear and yellow leaf.’ 11—- 
Dug late potatoes. 19—Gathered winter apples; 
ice this morning. 28—The first snow fell during 
the night to the depth of an inch and a half. 

November --No snow during the month of 
November. 

December 13—Snow fell in the night, and du- 
ring the day, one and a half inches deep. 23— 
Snow fell during the night two inches deep. 26 
—Frost nearly out of ground; snow disappeared. 
31—Weather fine and pleasant. 


On the management of Bees. 


Frrenp Batenam.—l find in the Ohio Cultivator 
No. 3, a reference to my former success in keeping 
bees, with a request for further information ; 
and I would say briefly, that in 1843, I had seven 
swarms from which I took three hundred and 
thirty pounds of honey, with an increase of two 
new swarms. In 1844, I had nine swarms, 
which gave three hundred and fifty pounds of 
honey—no increase. (It will be seen that I count 
the increase, not from the swarms that come out, 
but from what remain when they are prepared 


_and set away for the winter.) The last summer 
I had seven new swarms, butin the process of 


uniting, had but nine left; the past summer in 
this place was considered unfavorable for bees; 
the increase small. From the last of June till the 
middle of August, my bees appeared to lie per- 
fectly i¢le—a circumstance that I never knew 
betore, nor do I know how to account for it. 
However, some older in the business than myself, 
have witnessed the same before, and attribute 
the cause to an unusual quantity of Spindles, or 





four-winged insects, which are known to be very 
destructive to bees. 

With regard to management, I will mention 
several things which I deem of importance. 
Hives should be of a medium size ; if planed in- 
side, the top should be scratched, and so con- 
structed that the bees will be able to keep a prop- 
er temperature of heat at night, as well as in the 
day. In swarming, all unusual noises, such as 
the ringing of bells or the rattling of pans, should 
be strictly avoided. When hived, the bees should 
be set directly into the bee house, or in some 
other way protected from the hot sun. 

The bee moth is the greatest evil that we have 
to contend with. My method of procedure, is 
to examine the bottom board often, and see that 
it is kept clean ; also destroy what millers I find 
about the apiary ; they are stillin the day time, 
lying with their heads downwards. But the 
surest safeguard, is a full swarm of bees. I 
never have had a full swarm seriously injured ; 
but several weak swarms have been. Security 
against the moth is not the only advantage to be 
derived from full swarms ; they do better through 
the winter, and with less honey, and in the 
spring when many are necessarily employed in 
taking care of the young brood, others will be 
bringing in their stores; this is the secret of get- 
ting large quantities of honey. 

With regard to uniting swarms, my practice is, 
to examine all my swarms in November, and se- 
lect such old swarms as need to be transferred, 
or young ones that are too light to winter, and by 
the use of fungus, (common meadow puff-ball,) 
suffocate them that they they may be handled 
with safety, and then unite them with such 
swarms as 1 choose. This is done by burning 
the puff-ball, placing it under the hive, with 
something over the fire to prevent the bees from 
falling into it; and when the bees have fallen, 
they may be taken into a honey box and inserted 
in the top of a hive, always putting some of the 
puff in the hive into which you put the bees, to 
give them the same smell; they readily unite. I 
have taken three small swarms and put with the 
fourth. If they should not have honey enough, 
they can be fed with the poorer honey. When 
prepared in this way, I let them stand in the 
house or shed which fronts the east; the west. 
or back side closed, to protect from the storms. 
Since practicing in this way, I have not lost a 
swarm in wintering. 

Yours, &c. D. B. Kinney. 

Oxzeruiy, Lorain co., O., March 1845. 


Prevention of the Bee Moth. 

Mr. Barexam:—In the third number of your 
Ohio Cultivator, I notice some complaint that the 
bee moth or worm destroys the bees in Trumbull 
county. I will give my method of destroying 
these little rascals, which I think if generally 
adopted, would soon rid the county of them, and 
thereby greatly increase our opportunities for en- 
joying the sweets of life. 

[ place shallow dishes on the tops of the hives 
half filled with sweetened vinegar, (clear vine- 
gar will answer nearly as well.) By this method 
| have caught from 100 to 1,000 millers in a sin- 
gle night. In the morning I empty the dishes 
into a pail and set it where the chickens can get 
at it; they soon pick out all the insects, and at 
night I replace it in the dishes. It is necessary 
to remove it during the day time, otherwise the 
bees will get into it. 

Respectfuily, &c., 

Mayfield, Ohio. D. WAKEMAN. 

P. 8. I published the substance of the fore- 
going in theC leveland Herald, last summer, and 
it was copied into the Western Farmer & Gard- 
ner and some other papers, with the signature 
changed to Dr. Waterman, doubtless by mistake 
of the printer. . W. 

Colman’s European Tour. 

Mr. Colman, when he was about to embark in 
the prosecution of his great agricultural tour 
through Europe says, that a ‘friend, whose emi- 
nent position in the community should have 
saved him from an immature judgment, express- 
ed an opinion that ‘the climate of England was 
so different from the United States, and the cost 
of labor in England was so much less than in 





America, that the agricultural practice and expe- 
rience of Great Britain could have no application 
to the United States.’ ” 

Now, what is agricultural practice and expe- 
rience! Is it not an observation and application 
of the great and immutable laws of nature to the 
cultivation of the soilt Are not the laws of na- 
ture the same in the United States that they are 
in England! Will not a discovery of some great 
truth, if made in England, be just as valuable, 
and applicable, when it shall have made a voy- 
age across the Atlantic! Nature proceeds by 
fixed laws. She is not a confused jumbler of 
things, and to-day one thing and to-morrow ano- 
ther. All the relations of the different parts of 
nature are mutual and exact, and every thing 
moves on ina beautiful agreement with every 
other thing. Any law of nature, therefore, which 
has been discovered in England, and applied to 
useful purposes, must be equally useful and appli- 
cable ii the United States. We will take an ex- 
ample: In England they have horses, cattle and 
hogs, and it is a law of nature that they should 
void urine ; (I don’tsay that the English lay claim 
to the original discovery of this law,) but it has 
been ascertained in England, by practical expe- 
rience, that it is also a law of nature, that by the 
application of the urine of these animals to grow- 
ing crops, their quantity has been greatly increa- 
sed, and their quality much improved. Now, if 
these results proceed from a law of nature, they 
will assuredly follow the application of the same 
means in the United States as in England. 

We have horses, cattle, and hogs, too, in the 
United States, and they are obedient to the same 
laws of nature here, as in England; we have 
brick, plank, stone, water and lime, of which to 
make vessels to contain their urine. But do we 
avail ourselves of the advantages which the prac- 
tice and experience of England shows to be so 
profitable when urine is applied to their crops? 
Mr. Colman says, in reference to the use of urine, 
‘* The animals were stall fed, and kept constant- 
ly in the stable, and a small brick or stone tank, 
well cemented with lime, was sunk near the cow 
stable, and near the pig stye, which received all 
the liquid manure; and the contents of these 
tanks were pumped into a small cart, with a 
sprinkling-box attached to it, like that used for 
the watering of streets in cities, and distributed 
over the crops, and with effects immediately per- 
ceptible.’ ‘*An eminent farmer in Yorkshire 
had manured twelve acres with the manure 
which flowed into the tank, and this had produ- 
ced heavy crops of grass, which he had mowed 
three] times, and then there was an abundance, 
which he mowed late in the season and gave to 
his horses.” 

Mount Tabor, Champaign co., O. 


Mode of Constructing Bridges. 
[EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE EDITOR.] 

““A few days since, I heard an intelligent Ger- 
man describing the bridges common in France 
and Germany. If his plan, on experiment, will 
be found to answer here, it would be a great 
saving of materials and expense. The bridge 
consists simply of a florring arched sufficiently 
to thow the rain water each way, and the centre 
made a little higher than the sides, so that no 
water may rest on the road way. The floor is 
then thoroughly pitched, allowed time to harden, 
then covered with a layer of stone broken to 
pieces, at largest, not greater than a cubic inch, 
about six inches deep. This 1s laid on with mor- 
tar of lime, sharp, ion sand. When this layer 
has had time to settle and become well dried, the 
Macadamizing is laid down as on a common road. 
This would save all expense of roof and siding, 
which is nosmall item in building a good bridge. 

Dayton, Ohio. M. E. CURWEN. 


Ser out Trees.—‘*Don’t neglect to set out one 
or more trees the first opportunity you find.— 
Posterity will thank you for the benefaction, and 
embalm your memory with blessings, when other 
more costly and magnificent mementos, reared 
with ostentatious vanity, perhaps, and a view 
to the eulogium of posterity, shall have passed 
away.” 

“Let the green tree wave at the cottage door, 
The rose in the garden bloom— 


With them shall the planter’s memory soar, 
When he rests in the quiet tomb. 
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McCORMICK’S VIRGINIA REAPER. 
, Post Orrice, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
My Dear Sir:—As you agreed at my suggestion, further to 
notice ‘‘“McCormick’s Reaper” in your valuable paper, and asked 
me tosend you some further account of it; and as I think by so 
doing, you would not only be so far profitably interesting to your 


readers, but would be doing a good service to 
by presenting this valuable implement to their 


calculated to command attention, I herein enclose a short notice 
of the inventor, with a few certificates subjoined, taken from the 


National Intelligencer, which show a confidence 


and evidence of the value of the Reaper, which speak for them- 
And I would only add, that Mr. McCormick has con- 
tracted with A. C. Brown, of this city, for the manufacture of a 
large number of Reapers for the next harvest, for the north western 


selves. 


States, and is receiving a great many orders for 


Reaper is sold at $100 payable in harvest, or 106 at 4 months from 
harvest, warranted to cut 15 acres a day, when properly attended; 
to save an average of a bushel of wheat to the acre, that would 
be lost by ordinary cradling; and to be strong and durable, not 


subject to get out of order. Transportation will 


For more particular accounts, persons interested by addressing 
me, can have a pamphlet forwarded to them, which contains full 
Orders may also be addressed to me (or 
to Mr. Brown) on the foregoing terms, and the sooner the better, 
as it may be doubtful about filling any that are not received soon. 
WM. H. H. TAYLOR. 


and detailed accounts. 


Very truly yours, &c., 


From the National Intelligencer. 


McCORMICK’S REAPER. 
We have seen in the Richmond Whig and Enquirer a great many 
of Virginia, whose names are well known beyond the limits of their 
highest terms of McCormick’s Reaper. 


The two sul joined certificates agree in substance with many others. 


Lyncusure, November &, 1844, 
Dear S1r:—I intended and ought to have written you immediately after harvest, respect- 
When I first received it I had many doubts and mis- 
1 operation on my farm, but it only required putting it to work to 
During wheat and oat harvest! used it some fifteen 


ing the performance of your Reaper. 
givings as to its rooted ) 
clear my mind of all apprehension. 


days without any difficulty. It cut uniformly, clean, and well, on 


pushing, from fourteen to sixteen acresaday. One day, when a little more activity was 
used, it cut twenty acres. Where the wheat or oats were tangled and fallen down, with a 
Many of the best farmers in the 
neighborhood of my plantation, near Amherst Court House, came to see its performance; 
all were highly gratified, and many would linger and follow it round the field to admire and 
I think it would not be going too far to 
say that it is a perfect machine of the kind, and that no farmer whose plantation is clear 
of stumps and stones, (for it does not much matter that the Jand be rolling,) and raises 
wheat or oats to any extent, should throw by his reap-hoops and cradles, and mae use of 
If wy wheat looks prosperous next summer I may wish to 
procure another of your machines for a plantation near Glasgow, in Amherst county. 


little care it cut and saved the grains admirably well. 


witness its neat, rapid, and perfect performance. 


your Reaper to save his grain. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Esq. 





Oax Rivar, December 9, 1814. 
Dear Sin:— I received a few days azo your letter of the 4th, requesting me to state how 
I liked the reaping machine you furnished me last harvest for my Albemarle estate. I have 
to say that I was so well pleased with it that I have ordered another for the next harvest 


for my Nelson estate, 


Wishing you the success which I think your reaping machine merits, I am your obedient 


servanq, 
Mr. C. H. McCormick. 





Avausta 


I purchased one of Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick’s Reapers, with which I cut my last har- 
vest, and at his request take pleasure in adding my testimony to the numerous testimonials 
which have been presented to the public in favor of this valuable machine. 
have already been so extensively and so PARTICULARLY advised in relation to the operations 
of this machine, without going into detail I deem it sufficient to say that it has not been 
over-estimated—that, in cutting one hundred acres of good wheat, when the labor and grain 

I believe mine has done so. Gi 
WASHINGTON SWOAPE. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 
We deem it unnecessary to enumerate all the different parts 


of the machine, as any farmer or mechanic will obtain a good 
general idea of its construction and mode of operation, from a 


saved are fairly estimated, it will pay for itself. 
my hand this Ist day of November, 1814. 


glance at the annexed cuts. 


The horses are attached to the tongue, B. (fig. 1) which is 
placed on one side of the machine, so that when in operation the 
In front and above 


horses walk outside of the standing grain. 
the cutting part of the machine is a reel, W. W. 


as it revolves bends the straw towards the teeth and knife so as 


We have also seen accounts of the same by com- 
mittees, &c., from New York, Michigan and Wisconsin, of the most favorable character. 


the community, 
view, in a way 


in the inventor, 
The 


the same. 


be but nominal. 
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certificates of farmers 
State, speaking in the 


an average, without 


E. FLETCHER. 








ROBERT RIVES. 
Counry, VirGInta. 


As the public 


Given under 


(fig. 1 2) which 


to cause it to fall over on to the plat form, A. (fig. 1) from which 
it is removed by a man with arake, and left on the ground in 


heaps for the binders. 


“The whole machine rests and is balanced up- 
son the two ground wheels, but is steadied and is 
guided by means of the yoke [C,] being made 
fast to the heims of the two horses that pull it, 
say nine-tenths of the whole weight being upon 
the main ground wheel (M.] which is behind the 
horses, and from which the power to operate the 
machine is communicated; the master cog wheel, 
and band wheel [N.f being upon its axle, and 
giving action to the blade, which does the cut- 
ting, and to the reel, which brings the grain to 
the blade; and, when cut, delivers it upon the 
platform. The cutting edge of the blade is 6ft. 
3in. long, and similar to the edge of a sickle, ex- 
cept that the angle of the teeth is reversed every 
1 1-4 inch, so as to cut both ways, receiving a 
vibratory action of 5 1-4 inches from the crank. 
The blade is supported at back and bottom by an 


iron case, and works under the iron fingers, [V-] 
so that the angle formed by its edge and their 
shoulders being acute. the cutting is thereby in- 
sured. The divider, B, I, [fig. 1] can be turned 
in or out to suit the cutting by altering a screw; 
and the bow, H, for bearing off the standing 
wheat, and dividing iron, I, for bearing the wheat 
to be cut, within the power of the reel, [fig’s. 1 
and 3] are only intended to insure a complete 
separation—though tangled—of the wheat cut 
from that left standing. The reel is placed high 
or low to suit long or short grain, by means of a 
buckle to the band and screw to the reel post, 
which screw also keeps the band tight. The 


reel ribs are put in spirally for the purpose of 


equalizing the resistance of the cutting. By the 
lever, D, [fig’s. 1 and 2] the wheels are taken 
out of gear when the machine is running and 





“MGIA ACIS 


not cutting, by altering a pin. The canvass erect- 
ed between the posts, E, E, is to prevent any 
heads from being lost behind the machine. The 
height of the stubble is varied by simply altering 
4 screw bolts. Finally, when a sufficient quan- 
tity of grain shall have been collected for a sheat 
or more, the business of the hand attending the 
machine, is, with a light rake, to draw it off to 
one side, which with a little practice is done 
with great ease and very neatly.” 


T. C. PETERS & BROTHER, 
\ HOLESALE and Retail Deaters in all kinds of 
FAMILY GROCERIES and PROVISIONS. 
Cash paid for choice Hams and Shoulders; also, Butter, 
Eggs, Cheese, Lard, ‘Tallow and Dried Fruits, at their 
store, Mansion House block, Exchange street, Buffalo. 


Property consigned to them will be promptly attended to. 
Buffalo, Jan. 1845.—6m 
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Overhauling the Character. 


The following is an extract from an article 
headed ‘Plain and pleasant talk,” in the Indiana 
Farmer and Gardener. 

‘While you are moving about and repairing 
holes in the fence, putting on a rail here, a 
stake yonder, a rider in another place, you may 
inquire of yourself whether your character is not 
in some need of repairs! Perhaps you are very 
careless and extravagant,—the fence needs rails 
there; perhaps you are lazy—in that case the 
fence corners may be said to be full of brambles 
and weeds, und must be cleared out; perhaps you 
are a violent, passionate man—you need a stake 
and rider on that spot. And, lastly, perhaps you 
are not lemperate, if so, your fence is all going 
down and will soon have gaps enough to let 
in all the hogs of indolence, vice, and crime; and 
they make a large drove and fatten fast. Now 
is a good time to plan how to get out of debt.— 
Don’t be ashamed to save in little things, nor to 
earn small gains: ‘Many a mickle makes a muck- 
le.” But set it down, to begin with, that no 
saving is made by cheating yourself out of a good 
newspaper. No man reads a good paper a year, 
without saving by it. Suppose you put in your 
wheat a little better for something you see writ- 
ten by a good farmer and get five bushels more to 
the acre. One acre pays for a year’s paper. One 
receipt, ahint which betters any crop, pays for the 
paper fourfold. Intelligent boys work better, plan 
better, earn and save better; and reading a good 
paper makes them intelligent. Besides, suppose 
you took our paper a year and found nothing new 
during all that time (an incredible supposition!) 
yet every two weeks we come to jog your memory 
about things which you may forget, but ought not 
to forget. 

Business and Resources of Zanesville,O. 

The following from the Zanesville Republican, embraces a num- 
ber of facts worthy of notice: 

“At present we have in full operation six foundries; three machine 
shops which turn out engines, the workmanship and mechanical 
construction of which cannot be surpassed; five large flouring mills; 
two manufactories of linseed oil; four saw mills, besides machinery 
for working boards, making window blinds, lasts, &e. &c., and four 


hoat yards, where workmen are constantly engaged in building 
steam, canal and flat boats. 

“For manufacturing purposes we have abundance of water pow- 
er; wool may be grown in our vicinity to almost any extent—tiie fa- 
cilities for transportation are offered in every direction; east and 
west by the National road, north by steam and canal boats to the 
Jakes, and the interior of Pennsylvania, and south by steam to the 
Ohio river. The hills that surround us, notonly abound with ex- 
haustless beds of coal and iron ore, but their soil produces crops of 
grain in quality and quantity not exceeded by any land in the State. 

“Possessing these advantages, a lack of capital alone prevents 
Zanesville from becoming one of the most important manufacturing 
points inthe west.” 





THE MARKETS. 

Cincinnati, March 13.—Pork is improving a little; Mess sells at 
$10, Clear at 11,00 a 11,25 per bbl.; Sides at 5 cis. Ih; Shoulders 4 
cts. Flour comes in freely, sell at 3,60 a 3,62}. Clover seed is more 
active, though low—sel!s from wagons at 3,12} a 3,25—from store 
2,50. Timothy of first quality is in demand at 2,00 a 2,25 from store. 
Flax seed 1,00 a 1,06. Wheat sells readily at 75 cts., full weight. 
Oats 24 cents. 

Latest Dates and Prices. 
Roston, Mar. 8 Flour, 5,25 Mess Pork,12,00 


N. York, * 10 “s 5,00 ? 11,50 
Baltimore “ 11 4,50 “12,00 
N. Orleans, ** 1 “4,25 «10,50 


COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


[MARKET DAYS WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. } 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, March 15. 


GRAIN. Honey, comb, Ib., & a 10 
Wheat, full wt., bu. 62} @ 64 strained, 12) a 14 
. It. qualities, 57 2 60 PoyLTRy. 
Indian corn, 28 4 Turkeys, each G3 a 3 
Oats, 23 a Geese, sae aad wa % 
PROVISIONS. Ducks, =“ 8a W 
Flour, retail, bbl. 3,62} @ Chickens, “ 6a 8 
- 100 Ibs. 175 a SunDRIES. 
“Buckwheat, 1.25 @ 1,50) 4 ihe, sound. graf- 
Indian meal, bu. 37) a 40 ted, ba 62h a 75 
Hominy, quart, 3 ‘gana ~ ah 
Beef,hind quarter, | “dried . 75 8 
100 Ibs. 225 a 2,50 +r . <=) 
“ fore quarter 1,75 a 2,00 aes dried, =~} “4 — 
. otatoes, 37 a 
Porky large Woes. 30 & | Tallow, vied, thy ska 
: . | Hay, ton, 5.00 a 5 
Hams,country, I 34 @ 2 Wood, hard, cord, 1,25 @ 1,30 
Lard, th., cet, , 6} a Salt, bbl., 1,62 @ 1,75 
“in kegsorbbls. 5 @ 5 SEEDS. 
Venison, 6 @ 7) Clover, bu. 2,75 a 3,00 
Butter, best, rolls, 16 @ 183) Timothy 1,50 @ 175 
“* common, 10 @ 124] Flax, ” 75 «@ Bl 
« in kegs 6a 7 ‘ 
—" 5 a 6} Asues, (only in barter.) 
Eggs. dozen, 6h a Pot, 100 iths., 2,75 a 
Maple Sugar, th 6} @ Pearl, 3.50 a 
«Molasses, gall. 50a 62, Scorched salts, 2,50 a 





GARDEN SEEDS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
(Next building south of the State House—up stairs) 

ir making up the following assortment, the object has been to in- 

clude all the kinds ordinarliy wanted for the garden, and also to 
introduce some new varieties, known to be superior to those in or- 
dinary use. Having been largely engaged in the business at the 
East for a number of years past, the subscriber trusts his experience 
willenable him to give full satisfaction to his customers, both as to 
the kind and the quality of the seeds he may sell 

(All the principal kinds are now on hand, but a few ordered from 
the East, have not yet arrived, though daily expected.) 

Ty #?They will all be sold in small papers, at 6} cts. each; but 
when large quantities are wanted, many of the kinds cau be had by 
weight, at reasonable prices. 


CATALOGUE. 

ASPARAGUS—Large German. 

BEA NS—Early China Red Eye; Early Yellow Six Wecks; Large 
White Kidney, or Royal Dwarf; Running—White Dutch Case 
Knife; Large White Lima, late and tender; Large Scarlet Run- 
ners; Large White Runners; Speckled Cranberry, or Horticul- 
tural; Red Cranberry. 

BEET—Early Blood Turnep-Rooted; Early Bassano; Long Dark 
Blood, superior; French White Sugar; Mangel-Wurzel, for 
cattle 

BROCCOLI—Early Purple Cape. 

CAULIFLOWER—Fine Early. 

CABBAGE—Early York; Large Early York; Early Sugar Loaf; 
Early Battersea; Late Flat Dutch; Large Late Drumhead: Red 
Dutch, for Pickling, &c. 

CARROT—Early Horn; Long Orange; Long Yellow; Large White. 

CELER Y—White Solid; New Silver Giant. 

CRESS—Curled, or Peppergrass. 

CUCUMBER—Early Frame; Early Short Green; Early Green 
Cluster; Long Green; Fine Long Prickly; Small Gherkin, very 
small, for Pickles. 

EGG PLANT—Purple; White, ornamental. 

INDIAN CORN—Early Golden Sioux; Sweet, or Sugar. 

LETTUCE—Early Curled Silesia; Early Cabbage; Green Ice Head; 
Roya! Cape Head; Imperial Cabaze. 

MUSK MELON—Large Yellow Cantetoup; Skillman’s Fine Net- 
ted; Murray’s Pine Apple; Green Nutmeg; Green Citron. 

WATER MELON—Carolina; Long Island; Black Spanish. 

NASTURTIUM. 

ONION—Large Red; Yellow Dutch; White Portugal. 

PARSLEY—Double Curled. 

PARSNEP—Long Dutch. 

PEAS—Early Washington, 3} feet; Bishop’s Early Dwarf, 1 foot; 
Dwarf White Marrowfat, 4 feet; New Giant Marrowfat, 6 feet; 
Dwarf Blue Imperial, 3 feet. 

PEPPER—Squash, or Tomato Shaped; Long Red Cayene. 

RADISH—Early Scarlet Short Top; Long Salmon; Long White; 

Scarlet Turnep rooted; Black Spanish, or Winter. 

RHUBARB, or Pie Plant. 

SALSIFY, or Vegetable Oyster. . 

SPINAGE—Round Leaved. 

SQU ASH—Early Bush Scollop; Summer Golden Crookneck; Win- 
ter Crookneck; Valparaiso, or Cocoanut; Acorn, or California. 

TOMATO—Large Red; Large Yellow; Small Round Red, or 
Cherry; Cuba, or Spanish. 

TURNEP—FEarly White Flat Dutch; Early Stubble; Large White 
Flat Norfolk; White Globe; Yellow Sweedish, or Ruta Baga; 
Yellow Scotch; Yellow Malta. 


HERB SEEDS. 
Sweet Basil; Bene; Caraway; Coriander; Sweet Marjoram; Sage; 
Saifron; Summer Savory; Thyme; Tobacco. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

The assortment embraces one hundred varieties, some of them 
quite new. ‘The seeds were raised by a personal acquaintance, 
and all ara of iast year’s growth. Some more new varieties will be 
received in time for sowing this spring. Price of flower seeds 50 cts. 
per dozen papers; 6} cts each, for a less number. 


Annual Flowers, 
Sweet Alyssum, 
Amaranthus, of sorts, 
Ageratum Mexicanum, 
Globe Amaranthus, 
Double Baleamine, mized, 
Scarlet Cacalia, 
Campanula, sorts, 
Candytuft, serts, 
China Aster, fine sorts, 
Annual! Chrysanthemum, 
Catchtly, sorts, 
Clarkia, red, 
Cockscomb, 

Collinsia, bicolor, 
Cleome grandiflora, 
Coreopsis, tricolor, 
Contaurea Americana, 
Cucumber, climbing, 
Cypress Vine, 
Escho!tzia, yellow, 
Eterna! Flower, 
Galardia picta, 

Gillia, blue, 

Gourd, sorts, 
Hibiseus, African, 

Ice Plant, 

Larkspur, fine sorts, 
Scarlet Malope, 
Marygold, sorts, 
Marvel of Peru, 
Sweet Mignonette, 
Upright do., 
Morning Glory, 
Monkey Flower, 
Nasturtium, crimson, 
Nierembergia gracilis. 
Pansey, or Heart's Ease, 
Sweet Peas, 

Petunia, sorts, fine, 
Phacelia, 

Phiox Drummondi, 


Portulaca, sorts, 

India Pink, 

Carnation Poppy, sorts, 
Evening Primrose, 
Prince’s Feather, 
Schizanthus, sorts, 
Scorzonera, yellow, 
Scabious, sorts, 
Sensitive Plant. 

Snap Dragon, sorts, 
Strawberry Blite, 

Sweet Sultan, 

Utoca viscida, 

Scarlet Ten-week Stock, 
Virginia Stock, for edging, 
Verbena, annual, 

Zinnia, fine sorts, 


Biennial and Perennial 
Flowers. 

Bellflower, sorts, 

Calendrina, sorts, 

Canterbury Bells, 

Carnation, 

Capers, 

Double Columbine, 

Dahlia, fine double, 

Foxglove, sorts, 

Geranium, 

Double Hollyhock, 

Honesty, satin flower, 

Scarlet Lychnis, 

Peony, sorts, 

Phlox, sorts, 

Pink, mixed double, 

Mountain Pink 

Snap Dragon, 

Stock Gillflower, sorts, 

Sweet William, 

Verbena, fine sorts, 

Violet, heart’s ease, 

Wa'l Flower, 


ECLIPSE JUNIOR. 
ON of the renowned AMERICAN ECLIPSE, of New York, 
\ and an Archie mare from the stock of Col. Wm. R. Joh , of 


CLEVELAND SEED STORE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
FS cemes beg to inform their friends and the public, that 
they have spared no expence in procuring an entire new stock 
of garden, flower, and field seeds, which they now offer with confi- 
lence. 

A large portion of their seeds were obtained from England, and 
from the most celebrated establishments in New York, where they 
were carefully selected under the inspection of experienced individ- 
uals. They can assure the public that they will offer for sale none 
but fresh seeds. and such as they believe to be genuine. Boxes of 
seeds, put up to order, on which a liberal! commission will be al- 
lowed. Orders from a distance enclosing cash, promptly attended to, 

J. STAIR & SON, 

Cleveland, March 1, 1845. 


BOWERY NURSERY. 

| OR sale at the Bowery Nursery, one and a ha!f miles north of 
Columbus, on the Sandusky road, a fine assortment of fruit 
| trees, consisting of apples, pears, peaches, plums, prunes, cherries, 
| apricots, nectarines, quinces, &c. Also, a great variety of roses, 
bulbs, ornamental trees, shrubberry, &c. 

All orders enclosing the money, will meet with prompt attention. 

March 1. JOHN FISHER. 


JOHN A. LAZELL, 
T his POMOLOGICAL NURSERY, adjoining the 

AX City of Columbus, has for sale an ¢x'ensive variety of 
Fruit and Ornamental ‘I'rees, Shrubs and Greenhouse 
Plants, &c &c. 

H's collection of Apples exceeds 300 select varieties. 

a PRICE per hundred Trees, of from three to five feet 
growth, $14; of from five to seven feet $16; of from seven 
to nine feet, $18; and for a few select Trees, from 25 to 50 
cents each ; 

Pear, Plum and Cherry Trees, ofa great variety. Price 
from 37% to 75 cents per I'ree, according to size, &c.; and 
beautiful Evergreen Trees, at prices from $1 to $3, each. 

&7 When Trees or Plants are to be sent a distance to 
require it, they will be duly labeled and carefully packed 
or boxed, for which a reasonable charge will be made. 

Co'umbus, January, 1845, 


LAKE ERIE NURSERY. 

HIS Establishment is situated about one and a half 

miles west of Cleveland, on the Detroit road, and con- 
tains, for sale, TREES of all the most choice kinds of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, &c. &c ; and also a large 
stock of Roses, Evergreens, Ornamental ‘I'rees, Shrubs, 
&c , which are offered at reasonable prices. Greenhouse 
Plants also supplied when wanted. Orders, post paid, con- 
taining the money or satisfactory reference, will meet with 
prompt attention, and the Trees carefully packed and for- 


warded as directed. 
ELLIOTT & CO, Cleveland. 
Jan. 1845. 


THE TROTTING HORSE BELLFOUNDER, 
URCHASED by Col. Augustus Brown, (near Columbus,) of Mr. 
Samuel Allen, of the State of New York, is now at the Farm 

of Henry Brown, Esq. 

This Horse was bred by T. T. Kissam, Esq. of Long Island, N. Y. 
and may well be considered the best Horse ever brought to Ohio.— 
Farmers and Breeders, an opportunity is now presented you to im- 
prove your stock. Bills, giving pedigree and terms, will soon be 
issued. Reference, W. BARKER, 

Feb 15 City Livery Stable, Columbus, Ohio. 











FARM FOR SALE IN ILLINOIS. 


HE subscriber offers for sale on easy terms, his Farm and 2,000 
acres of land in the vicinity. The Farm consists of 260 acres of 
choice land, half timber, half prairie; 50 acres under fence; good 
frame house, frame barn and stable, &c. &c. The lands can be had 
at less than government price, and are part prairie and part timber. 

















Address ISAAC HINCKLEY, P. M. Audubon, tg y Co. 
Iilinois. BF ska 4t Feb 1S 
| AGRICULTURAL anp HORTICULTURAL 


| WORKS. 

| HE subscribers have a large supply of works upon FARMING 
| and GARDENING, among them are 

| ‘The Farmer’s Encyclopedia, 1 vol. &vo., 1200 s, with plates. 
| ‘The Practical Farmer, Gardener and Housewife. By E. J. Hoop- 
| er. 1 vol. 12mo. 

| MeMahon’s Gardener: the American Gardener's Calender; con- 
| taining a complete account of a!l the work necessary to be done in 
| the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, Orchard, Vineyard, Nursery 
| Garden, Green House, &c., for every month in the year. By Ber- 
| nard McMahon. 1 vol. 8vo. 

| Downing’s Treatise on Landscape Gardening. 
| Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. 4 parts, in 2 vo's. 12mo. 
| Leibig’s Animal Chemistry. 1 vol. paper covers. 

| Leibig’s Agricultural Chemistry. 1 vo!. paper covers. 


1 vol. ®vo. 


Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture. 1 vol. 
The American Gardener. By Fessenden. 1 vol. 12mo. 
The American Orchardist. By Kenrick. 1 vol. J2mo. 


The Complete Farmer. By Fessenden. 1 vol. }2mo. 

The Farmer’s Treasure, containing a Practical Treatise on the 
value and nature of Manures, by Falkner; and a Treatise on Pro- 
ductive Farming, by Joseph A. Smith. 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Hand Book of Plants and Fruits, with 140 illustrations, a co- 
pious Glossary, &c. By L.D.Chapin. 1 vol. 

Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden. 
vol. 12mo. 

Buist on the Rose. 1 vol. 

The Kitchen and Fruit Gardener. 

Leibig’s Chemical Letters. 1 vol. 

The American Poulterer’s Book. 1 vol. 
| Buel’s Farmer’s Instructor. lvol. With others too numerous 


|tomention. For sale by 
I. N. WHITING & HUNTINGDON, 


By Mrs. Loudon. 1 


1 vol. 





Virginia. 
This pure blooded colt is 5 years old in May next; 16} hands high, 
and combines in a high degree the stoutness and muscular power of 
the Eclipse, with the symetry and high form of the Archie stock. 
Eclipse, Jr. is in my possession, and if not sold before the 10th of 
April, will remain in my care till the 16th of July next. (See Bills.) 
RINCE WM. JOHNSON 
Hillsborough, O., March 5, 1845. 





Columbus, Jan. 1, 1845. 


—_—_ 








& Snort AbveRTISEMENTs, suited to the agricultural 
character of this paper, will be inserted at the rate of six 
cents per line for the first insertion, and three cents for the 
second. 

















